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NEED. 
THROUGH need the soul doth climb 
_ Toward heaven and light, 
And mount the heights sublime 
While yet ’tis night. 


Yearn, soul, for God, and bring 
Thyself to rest, 

A tired child slumbering 
Safe on his breast! 


—MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE, in Unity. 


HOMELY HEROISM?} 


ALL history and literature are full of heroism and 
heroes. The evolution of civilization has in every 
generation brought heroic souls to the front, those who 
geem charged like the ark of the Hebrews of old to 


bear the testimony of God. 
* * * * * * * * * 





But there is another heroism unsung of poets, un- 
painted and uncarved by artists, to which I would 
bear a word of testimony to-day. It is the heroism 
thatabounds in every-day life, that isin our neighbor's 
house, that is at our elbow in the street-car, that faces 
us, it may be, in our college halls. It is heroism not 
often noted of men ; but, like the unseen forces of na- 
ture, that are mighty i in their action, this homely hero- 
ism is a strong conservative force that holds society 
toyether. I believe it to be true that our every-day 
life in the home, in the place of business, shall I add, 
in the school, may call for heroism beyond that of the 
battle-fiell and the martyr’s stake. It is the testi- 
mony of soldiers that in the heat and excitement of 
battle all sense of personal danger is lost ; that the 
one absorbing passion is to gain the day, and to this 
end they can without faltering follow their leaders in 
the face of the enemy’s fire. And it is said of Latimer 
who was burned at the stake, that, whereas he had 
been feeble and stooping, when the moment of trial 
came he stood by the pile straight and handsome, up- 
borne by the sustaining consciousness that he was 
about to die in vindication of truth. 
cult to conceive of this exaltation of spirit that cquid 
bear the body through the mortal agony of flame or 
rack. 

But this exaltation of spirit does not belong to 
mortal life as a permanent condition; and so the 
daily living of life’s inevitable round has a heroism 
of its own. How few of us may expect our circum- 





ne an oo. re wah w the students at Swarthmore College, by 
Elizabeth Powel 


It is not diffi- 





stances to be just what we would choose. With most 
people the struggle for daily bread takes a large share 
of time and strength. If we have wealth and leisure 
there may not be health or wisdom to make riches 
yield their most precious power. If the life of the 
scholar or artist appeal to every part of our nature as 
the goal for our highest ambition, our necessities 
may fasten us to the plow,,or the engine, or the 
ledger, or the needle, or the kitchen, until the fresh 
energy of life shall have been spent. The heroic 
man or woman, having done all that can rightly be 
done to shape circuinstances according to personal 
desire, will accept tiem as they shape themselves 
according to a law past his finding out, and put into 
them all the sweetness and light he can command. 
Apart from our outward circumstances of poverty or 
riches, of leisure or oppressive cares, it may require 
heroic effort to control and direct ourselves. Dr. 
Holmes has used a very forcible figure of speech in 
saving that we are all omnibuses carrying our ances- 
tors. An omnibus of ancestors is likely to have vari- 
ous elements in it! We know that our inheritance 
from one ancestor is our light hair; from another our 
dark eyes; from another the form of the ear or 
nose. Then we*’need not be surprised at whatever 
our mental and spiritual inheritance may be. If our 
great-grandfather asked why and how at every step 
of his progress, we shall be very likely to find our- 
selves inquirers at.every gateway to knowledge. If 
our great-grandmother had an intuitive nature, and 
convictions flashed upon her, outstripping the slow 
processes of reasoning, we may have times of illumi- 
nation in which we shall get glimpses of truth be 
yond our why and how. If there has been a vein of 
meanness or vulgarity in any of this omnibus com- 
pany, it may some day prompt us to unworthy deed 
or desire—well will it be for us if on that day there 
spring up for our safety the righteous wrath of some 
other ancestor who could never for one instant toler- 
ate meanness or vulgarity. Happy indeed is our in- 
heritance if this omnibus bear in its company some 
sunny soul that shines by its own light like the sun. 
Alas for us! if it carry 2 soul in eclipse,—a soul that 
would choose a dwelling-place in dismal swamps 
rather than on the highlands of life. 

But let us not believe that we are the victims of 
our ancestors, whatever weights their unfinished na- 
tures may have bequeathed to us. Our Heavenly 
Father has taken care of our ultimate safety. Each 
child born is a new creation, unlike all that have 
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gone before, and being an original creation is inves- 
ted with original. power to cope with life as it daily 
unfolds. to him. Then however weighted we may 
bé by our inheritance we are not to sit down hope- 
less beneath it. If it be physical disease that threat- 
ens us and holds us back from our longed-for goals, 
we shall seek the best helps to overcome it. If phy- 
sical appetite have undue proportion in our inherit- 
ance, the battle will be half won when the danger is 
acknowledged and faced with an heroic spirit. Ifa 
hot temper burn in the recesses of our being, a good 
motive power under the hand ofa skillful engineer, 
but threatening disaster under a reckless hand, let us 
heroically struggle for the control that shall trans- 
form our infirmity into beneficent power. If a jeal- 
ous, su~picious temperament poison our intercourse 
with others, let us make our own sincerity and 
straightforward action a refuge from our torment; 
and from our own faithfulness cultivate a belief in 
the fuithfulness of others. If inherited distrust of 
our own ability to do the task that fate or providence 
places in our way settjes like a pall about us, threat- 
ening to paralyze our powers, let us take courage from 
the hope that the task thus placed in our bands is 
prophetic of the power to do it. 

Iam not 80 far away from youth as to have for- 
gotten that the heroism of young people is often 
sorely tried. Their dangers are from within and 
from without; from within, in their own ardent im- 
pulses, and immatare judgment, which they do not 
always know to be immature; from without, in the 
false standards of their fellows, which are pressed 
upon them with scorn and ridicnie. It is an heroic 
youth who can repel the ridicule of his companions, 
the hardest of all weapons to withstand, 

The unfailing spring of heroism for the young and 
for the aged is the sense of duty, the voice of God in 
the soul. When we fave said in our own hearts 
“] onght” we have sealed ourselves to the service of 
the Highest. If this sense of ought be strong and 
clear, declaring itself with no uncertain sound, diffi- 
culties will disappear before it; even the ridicule of 
our fellows will be disarmed of its sting; and we 
shall feel ourselves strong in the strength of God. 

No day will pass over our heads that will not in 
some way test our heroism. And if this heroisin do 
not get into the books of the heroes, we may be sure 
that it is not lost upon the world, but goes to make 
up a pure and health giving moral atmosphere. 

“ In life’s small things be resolute and great, to keep 
thy muscles trained ; 

For knowest thou when Fate thy measure takes, 

Or when she’ll say, ‘I find thee worthy ; do this thing 

fur me!” 


LETTER FROM PATRICK HENRY TO 
ROBERT VALENTINE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

It was my privilege recently to have access to a 
number of very interesting letters and papers, once 
the property of Robert. Valentine, of Chester county, 
Pa., an esteemed member and minister of the Society 
of Friends before and after the Revolutionary War, 
among them being a journal of his travels through the 
British Islands, I think in the years 1772 and 1773, 
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» Writing, and which I have carefully copied for pub. 






his death occurring in 1736. The ‘names* of 
prominent Friends of Philadelphia and vieinj 
that day are mentioned in these letters with 
that is interesting reading to those who love to 

to incidents and recollections of the past. The pa 
are now in the possession of his great-grandgon, 
Among the collection is a letter written by Patriek 
Henry to Robert Valentine in 1773, in his own hand. 




















lication. Although the time has passed when the in. 
fluence of these truths written by this distinguished 
man might have been exerted for good, yet it gegiig 
a just tribute to the character of Patrick Henry to 
publish a letter so full of earnest condemnation g 
slavery, as well as showing his high appreciation of 
the principles of the Soviety of Friends,—exerteg 
then as now in the cause of justice and humanity, 
His predictions for the future of his country wheg 
justice might be done are almost prophetic, and yet 
nearly a century passed before the irrepressible cop. 
flict ended in the full establishment of freedom. 
M. J.B, 




























Hanover, Jan’y 18th, 1773, 

Dear Sir:—I take this opportunity to acknowledgy 
the Receipt of Antho Benezet’s Book ayainst the 
Slave trade. I thank you for it. It is nota littlegnm 
prising that Christianity, whose chief Excellence com 
sists in Softening the Human heart, in cherishing and 
improving its finer feelings, should encourage a prac. 
tive so totally repugnant to the first impressions¢ 
Right and Wrong; what adds to the Wonder is, that 
this abominable practice has been introduced in the 
inost enlightened ages. Times that seem to have pre 
tensions to boast of high Improvements in thearis 
sciences, and refined morality, have broughtintoger 
eral use and guarded by many Laws, a species of Vie 
lence and Tyranny which our most Rude and Bap 
barous, but more honest Ancestors detested. Is itno 
amazing that at a time when the Rights of Humanity 
are defined and understood with precision inaCout- 
try above all others found of Liberty, that in suchan 
age and such a Country we find men professing aRé 
ligion the most Humane, mild, meek, gentle, and gen 
erous, adupting a Principle as repugnant to humanity 
as it is inconsistent with the Bible and destructiveto 
Liberty? Every thinking honest man regrets itia 
speculation; how few in practice from Conscientious 
motives! 

The world in general has denied your peoples 
share of its Hononrs, but the wise will a cribe to you 
a just Tribute of Virtuous Praise for the Practice oft 
train of Virtues among which your Disagreementto 
Slavery will be principally ranked. I cannot ba 
wish well to a people whose System Imitates the ex 
aiyple of Him whose life was perfect, and believeims 
I shall honour the Quakers for their noble Effort 
abolish Slavery. It is equally calculated to promote 
moral and political good. Would any one ‘beliéve! 
am Master of Slaves of my own Parchase? Tam 
drawn along by the general inconvenience of liviiig 
without them. I will not, I cannot, justify it-How 
ever culpable my conduct I will so far pay my devdit | 
to Virtue as to own the Excellence and recti 
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wee Precepts and to lament my want of conformity to 
them. I believe a time will come when an oppor- 
tunity will be offered to abolish this lamentable Evil. 
Every thing we can do is to improve it if it happens 
in Our Day, if not let us transmit to our Descendants, 
together with our Slaves, a pity for their unhappy 
Lot, and an abhorrence for Slavery. 

If we cannot reduce this wish’d for Reformation 
to practice, let us treat the unhappy Victims with 
lenity ; it is the furtherest advance we can make to- 
wards Justice. It isa Debt we owe to the Purity of 
our religion, to show that it is at Varience with that 
law which warrants Slavery. Here is an instance 


that Silent Meetings, (the Scoff of reverend Doctors), - 


have done that which learned and Elaborate Preach- 
ing could not effect,—so much preferable are the gen- 
gine dictates of Conscience and Steady attention to 
its feelings, above the Teachings of those men who 
pretend to have found a better Guide: I exhort you 
to persevere in'so Worthy a Resolution. Some of 
your people disagree, or at least are lukewarm in the 
abolition of Slavery. Many treat the Resolution of 
your meeting with Ridicule, and among those who 
throw contempt on it are Clergymen whose Surest 
guard against both Ridicule and Contempt isa certain 
act of Assembly. I knew not where to stop, I could 
say many Things on this subject, a serious review of 
which, gives a gloomy perspective to future times. 
Excuse this Scrawl], and believe me with Es- 
teem, ‘ 
Your hble Ser’vt 
Patrick Henry, Jun’r. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SELF WORK; WITH QUOTATIUNS AND 
COMMENTS. 
[Concluded from last week ] 

IF we could only be persuaded to engraft into our 
lives the preciotis tree of consideration, what magnifi- 
cent fruit we should bear; ‘‘ we should save our- 
selves much worry by once for all recognizing that no 
one is perfect.” And while the demands of business 
arewell nigh all consuming of time and attention, 
yet if we but lay aside this heavy burden, piecemeal, 
to take exercise for health’s sake, knowing that those 
who love us wili be grateful to us for so doing, huw 
greatly advantaged we would be in this double serv- 
ing. - 
We must learn to know that all things work to- 
gether for good, if the love of the Father be in us. 
Let us find a new inspiration in the never quoted 
words of old scripture: “ They helped every one his 
neighbor and everv one said to his brother be of good 
courage.” (Isaiah 41 : 6.) 
_ “Itshould suffice each of us to know that, if we 
have labored with. purity of purpose in any good 
cause, we must have contributed to its success.” 

“Opportunity hath hair in front, behind she is 
bald; if you seize her by the fureluck you may hold 
her; but if she escape not Jupiter himself can catch 
her again.” 

Therefore are we justified in putting prompt self 
action in other quoted words: “We expect to pass 


through this world but once. Any good thing, there- 





fore, that we can do, or any kindness that we can 
show to any fellow being, let us du it now. Let us 
not defer it or neglect it, for we shall not pass this 
way again.” 

Let us so work that the lines of duty we describe 
shall not be lines of confusion, and the stones we lay 
shall not be stones of emptiness. 

Hugh Miller speaks of the mason with whom he 
served his apprenticeship as one who “ put his con- 
science into every stone that he laid.” This means 
thoroughness of work, laid solid and true to the line 
and the square. Such work is all enduring and 
stands the test of time. 

The scriptural command to work is explicit; it is 
addressed to the individual and by the individual 
must be organized into his being and must be con- 
stantly applied. “Six days shalt thou labor,” not 
five, and we are not told to work when we feel like 
it; nor does the command say “in the breaking of 
thine heart sbalt thou earn bread.” It speaks in 
sweeter tones : “ Sow thou the seeds of kindness, and 
the Father wilt take care of the fruit; only keep on 
suwing, withholding not the hand. Think how the 
Master went about doing good.” 

We are told to “study to be quiet, to do the busi- 
ness befure us ourselves, and work with our own. 
hands.” (1st Thess. 4: 11.) 

We must let the spirit have its perfect work. 

“ We must work with the brain if we wish to give 
value to the few facts which we possess,” 

We must work with the body if we desire to have 
health and to carry out the intentions of the brain 
and the emotions of the spirit. 

These three make one perfect work and are one 
in the school of life. 

We must ourselves inquire and we must hear and 
heed “the still small voice,” or sooner or later be 
brought to the need of a master. 

Our greatest distinction is not in never failing ; 
but in rising perfected trom failure. To borrow an 
illustration from Carlyle, is not walking a constant- 
ly repeated falling forward and as often a catching 
and bearing of one’s self on the advancing foot, and is 
this not like everything we do; a testing of untried 
things and holding fast to that which is*proven to 
be best ? 

In fine, quoting Dr. Arnold’s telling words : “ Work 
is the appointed calling of man on earth; the end 
for which his various faculties were given; the ele- 
ments in which his nature is ordained to develop. 
itself and in which his progressive advance towards 
heaven is to lie.” ‘ 

It is true we must be guarded against overdoing, 
The condition of this life is one of unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The tendency now is to rush beyond the speed of 
dil gence in business, which latter isindeed commend- 
able, if dune in fervor of spirit under right guidance, 
for the hand is advised to act quickly, in whatever it 
finds to do, because, according to Samuel, “the 
kiny’s business requires haste.” 

But the law of self-preservation must be well‘ 
studied and judiciously applied. The arithmetic of 


hygiene adds several tireds in the muking of one 
illness. 
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Paul has given us words of caution, telling ‘‘every 
man that striveth for the mastery to be temperate in 
all things ;” he must not strike as one that beats the 
air. 
We cannot well help having much dealing with 
the commonplace realisms of this life. All of us 
cannot say with Agassiz: “I cannot afford to waste 
my time in making money.” On the other hand, 
Victor Huyo insists that “ the beautiful is as useful 
as the useful, perhaps more so.” 

Certain it is there is more to be found in a clear 
and crystal stream than fluent matter with which to 
turn our wheels and fill our pitchers; more in the 
air than wind to blow a fire or distend a sail. 

Even scripture touches the esthetic plane with a 
wand divine when it says: “ How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings.” 

We can make a first-class success in life if we but 
add self-culiture to common schooling, study out for 
ourselves the various problems which arise in the 
daily routine of the world’s business, take upon our- 
selves the acquisition of truth in every form and that 
not of words only, but of life and of being. ‘ Let us 
with all our might strive for the attainment of in- 
ward and outward excellencies.” 

We must not only read, but learn what our read- 
ing means; nor is knowledge perfect unti) it becomes 
experimental with us. “In faithfulness we shall 
know.” Doing the littles gives us command over 
much. Sowing with care, waiting with patience, 
reaping with fervor, tempered with gratitude, and so 
the fruition of our effurts and hopes comes to us as 
the procession of the plenteous seasons to the nour- 
ishing of all the creatures of the earth. 

In the multiplicity of things to be done and 
whiclr are required by this modern life and way of 
living, it may be wise to consider what part we can 
do to best advantage. Ruskin comes to us saying: 
“Do as much as you can healthily and happily each 
day in a well determined direction, with a view to 
far off results and with present enjoyment of one’s 
work.” 

Presuming, then, it be granted that work we must, 
we come tg accept as common law in this, our realm, 
that it is our duty to do. 

“To become perfect in action we must he trained 
to action and no better school offers than that of well 
regulated, legitimate business, thoroughly carried out 
on farm, in mart, or in shop. 

It is said of the great Faraday that he never could 
understand any scientific experiment thoroughly 
until he had not only seen ‘it performed by others 
but had performed it himself, as if to say: “ Be sure 
of it, give me the ocular proof.” We must make 
things clearly evident to the sense and to the reason. 

The true end of life is to know the life that never 
ends. ‘To gain the greatest possible benefit from the 
work done by self, we must advance beyond the 
necessary week-day work into the higher plane of 
that of the Sabbath. “ We wust add words of higher 
and better fruitage than the talk man bolds with 
week-day man in the hourly walk of the world's 
business.” We must yield the views of puwer to 
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Hi I I will mak 5 more a 
im who says: “I will make a man more i 
than fine gold.” ie 

The liberty of searching the scriptures is granted 
to us by internal statement and the right of in. 
heritance. 

They are given to us for our use as we properly 
apply them, and they furnish the food, as far as 
words can, by which the individual life is sustained. 
but we must remember ever that the meanings of 
this great book can, only be understood through deeds, 

About the law of righteousness as a sun and cen: 
tre all things revolve. To formulate the why ang 
wherefore “ human effort would be baffled—to defing 


_is to confine and ofttimes leads to absurdity.” 


Those know best who do best. “He that doeth 
truth cometh to the light.” (John iii: 21.) 

Ruskin makes it blasphemy as well as fatuity to 
expect knowledge of the Father’s word in other Way 
than the plainly ordered way: “If any man will do 
he shall know. : 

*The first—thronghout the whole—and the last of 
scripture teaching touches the lines of practical life, 
the life of individual action, and it is given in letters 
so large and so plainly set that he that runs may 
read and understand, 

It pleads for activity, for it says: 
the diligent maketh rich.” 

It advocates good husbandry, saying: “He that 
tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.” 

It favors cultivation of mind in that “He that 
walketh with the wise shall be wise.” “The thought 
of the diligent tend only to plenteousness,” 

It places doing above penance, proclaiming: “To 
do justice and judgment is more acceptable than 
sacrifice. 

It tells what to do to secure life and happiness: 
“The labor of the righteous tendeth to life.’ “He 
that keepeth the law happy is he.” 

Should we fail to find convincing force in words, 
little teachers, ever active, are appointed to give us 
great lessons in industry, providence, and mastery, 
“ The spider taketh hold with her hands.” “The ant. 
teacheth the sluggard how to act.” . “ Though weak 
asa body, yet they prepare their food in the summer,” 
“The kingless locusts go together in bands,” 

The pearls of Eastern faith shine out brightly in 
glittering words fur those who rightly do: 


“The hand of 


“ Love meand keep my laws.” 
“ Of your number choose ye two 
To go among mankind, and do 
Justice and Right, teaching them these.” 
“We are believers in the book which saith 

Fulfil your covenants, if ye covenant ; 

For God is witness! Break no word with men 

Which God hath heard; and surely he hears all.” 

“Fear ye God, 

For He knows whatsoever deeds ye do. 

Be not as those who have furgotten Him, 

For they are those who have furgot themselves.” 
“Saith the Perspicuous Book: Tied on the neck of a man: 
Hangeth the scroll of his fate, not a line to be gainsaid or 

grudged ; 
When the trumpet of IsrAfil thanders, the angels will show 
it and say 
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Read there what thine own deeds have written ; thyself by 
by thyself shall be judged.” 

So it is placed in our Scripture: “ That every one 
may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done.” (2 Cor. 5: 10.) 

To no smal: purpose did master of the English 
tongue say : * To thine own self be true ;” and do we 
not also find he first recorded divine command tothe 
first-born of men to be upon the integrity of his 
doinz? 

Anent the things which are acconnted worship, in 
go far as the individual is concerned, there is ample 
evidence from the records of earlier and later experi- 
ence that to be effective they must be of the nature of 
willing devotion from self-conviction, rather than 
from the repeated ceremonials of tradition. 

Old Scripture says: “ Lip service is not accepta- 
ble,” but makes “ right words forcible,” and very plea- 
gant when they come froin the pure in heart, whence 
the individual voice should always speak; but the 
new Scripture advises to be doers of the word, since 
“the kingdom of the Father is not in word, but in 
power.” 

Scriptural testimony, clothed with authority and 
covered with the seal of truth, is full and clear, giv- 
ing many forms of expression bearing upon this 
point. 

“The bond of perfectnes3” which is called charity 
is placed above all things; it is the initial ground 
and starting point of all good Christian work ; “all 


things must be done with charity, and the end of the 


commandment is charity.” 

Charity is declared by Paul to be a greater profes- 
sion than speech of angel's tongues, surpas~ing the 
gift of prophecy, the profession of all knowledge and 
the consummation of all faith. 

Acts of kindness; doing “the charities that 
soothe and heal and bless;” exercising good-will 
continually; having highest regard for our brethren ; 
tempering our criticism with “ elegant expressions of 
just judgments;” building character heavenward, 
are not the accomplishment of these things the crown 
of individual work ? 

The arch of life springing from the living stones of 
well-duing on the one side, and of knowledge of re- 
vealed law on the other, we will round up with the 
full stones of faith and hope, of temperance and 
brotherly-kindness, of virtue and godliness, and sur- 
mount and embrace the whole by the heaven-based 
keystone of charity, in which we will deeply en- 
grave these golden words—the divine law of individ- 
ual action : 

“In holiness and in purity live, and in a high en- 
lightened love do ye unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you.” Jonn H. Cooper. 

Philadelphia, Second month, 1887. 


For Friends’ Deletion and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUKOPE.—I. STUTTGART 
TO MILAN. 
AFTER spending some weeks in Stuttgart, we took 
the train on the 11th of First month soon after noon 
and headed south. The whole country was covered 
withsnow, which I may here say extended to Genoa. 


At eight o’clock P. M. we arrived at Zurich and 
were soon housed in one of the many clean ahd com- 
fortable hotels which contribute so much to the 
tourist’s pleasant recollections of Switzerland. 

The next morning we resumed our journey and at 
about one o'’vlock reached the tunnel which pierces 
the Alps near the St. Gothard Pass and which takes 
this name. Far more than one hour, I should think, 
we had been cruising in that vicinity through tun- 
nels and around promontories, heading towards every 
point of the compass, like some of those insects which, 
before entering their holes, make a series of confu-ed 
gyratioifs in order to conceal their real destination. 
We were, however, in fact, working up the mountain 
to reach the level of the tunnel which, for the ob- 
vious purpose of gaining the shortest passible line, is 
placed as far above the base of the mountain as the 
trains could climb. Having attained this height, 
the train darted into the tunnel and in eighteen 
minutes emerged on the southern side of the Alps. 
Descending, my attention, afiera short time, was 
drawn to the circumstances which I had failed to 
perceive during the ascent; and I noticed one spot 
which we passed three times at various elevations. 
A map of the road in the vicinity of the tunnel must, 
I fancy, look like a tangled skein of thread ‘or the 
flourish with which in my school days boys were ac- 
customed to ornament their signatures. As evening 
drew on we reached the lakes; had a view of Lake 
Maygiore and a beautiful run along Lake Lugano. 

It was dark when we entered Milan, and almost 
as soon as light reappeared I stepped out in front of 
the hotel to reconnoitre, and there not a hundred 
yards away the pinnacles and dume of the wonderful 
cathedral—that “dream in stone”—showed over 
the intervening houses. Of course we hastened 
breakfast and made our way tothe building. Mrs. 
Stowe’s description of it, in her “ Agnes of Sorrento,” 
is not at all overcharged; in fact no adjectives in 
the English language appropriate to architectural 
beauty could exagyerate its airy lightness and ornate 
tracery. Every stone almost is wrought like the 
sugar-work of a bride’s cake. Statues cluster around 
the windows and swarm wherever a buttress affurds 
“coign of vantage,” and one stands guard on the 
extreme suinmit of every pinnacle that towers abuve 
the rest, looking as if it had just alighted there 
from above. Of these pinnacles the guide-book says 
there are ninety-eight; if I remember rightly, Mrs. 
Stowe speaks of a thousand—perhaps as an indetinite 
synonym for many. I think, too, she speaks of the 
statues as “inyriad,” whereas the, guide-book states 
them at two thousand. She certainly does represent 
the Milanese of the period of her story, about 1498, 
as eating corn-bread ; whereas corn was introduced 
into the Eastern Continent from North Atmerica, 
which at that time had not been discovered. Such 
is my recollection, which Iam not in a position to 
verify. 

When we entered the cathedral a crowd of priests 
with their attendants were engaged in celebrating 
High Mass; and while we and other sightseers made 
the circuit of the building, they went through their 
elaborate ceremonies accompanied by the music of a 
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magnificent organ and the trained voices of two per- 
formers. If it were possible by any impression upon 
the senses-to elevate the spiritual nature, certainly 
the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church would effect 
that object. Fhere is not, perhaps, much to affect the 
imagination in the proceedings before the high altar, 
although the richness of the vestments and the clouds 
of incense revive the associations which exist in the 
mind of every reader of the Old Testament, and the 
attitudinizing of the celebrants has really a good deal 
of solemnity. I do not think it would strike any one 
as in the least ridiculous, whatever else he might 
think of it; but in regard to the music there can be 
but one opinion. It is, of course, the production of 
the best of all composers, and when rendered by a 
good instrument and fine voices in the auditorium for 
which it was intended, it is all that the imagination 
of man could conceive of what sacred music should 
be. The effect is greatly due to the height of the roof 
and to the arches and pillars which break up the con- 
taining surfaces into parts too small and to numereus 
to produce distinct reverberations and which prolong 
the notes and produce the same effect as if they died 
away in the far distance—as indeed they do in being 
thrown from one to another of the thousand reflect- 
ing surfaces. 

In our sightseeing expeditions we have several 
times come in upon performances of this kind, and 
never without experiencing their power. The sonor- 
ous Lati® tongue in which the words are sung, the 
slow movement of the music which seems to roll and 
mouut and die away in the heavens, the grand basso 


or baritone that carries the air, and the clear tenor, or 
perhaps contralto, that seems to steal in upon the 
heavier tones like a ray of light breaking through a 
cloud—such is the best description my poor words can 
give of the music I have heard ia the great churches 
on ordinary occasions, and which has held all my 
senses suspended except alone the fear that the spell 


would cease. I am not at all musical, nor are any of 
my party especially so, and I think it the more re- 
markable that in this, as in other things, that wonder- 
fully worldly-wise Church has been able to address it- 
self with such art to the comparatively untutored 
senses of the average man. The best music of the 
kind I have heard was in the Dominican Church of 
St. Paul (I think), at Antwerp, which I afterwards 
learned was celebrated. I may add that I have not 
been at all so impressed on great occasions when the 
vocalists have been numerous and the organ assisted 
by other instruments, What I am speaking of is the 
music of the ordinary masses, given by an organ and 
two or at most three voices. 

Well, at Milan on the occasion referred to and at 
other places, we have seen the ecclesiastics working 
away at their vocation with a zeal that can hardly be 
simulated, but impresses one with the belief that 
they really think they are performing an important 
office. I have drawn near and looked into their 
faces and scanned them when they passed but a few 
feet from me. Many were old men, with fine, clear- 
cut features and very serious expression ; and, if there 
be truth in physiognomy, the solemnity manifested 
in their countenances was not all assumed. I queried 


with myself, Why do these old men do this? o- 
they do it to earn their bread, as is possible, what do 
they think of it? Can they, year after year, bg 
consciously acting a lie? Would not such base 

at length tell upon their faces? And if they do (and 
I have other grounds for the opinion than those ] 
have indicated), if they do think they are doing a 
good thing, what is that thing? Do they think the 
Almighty Ruler of the Universe is pleased to heg 
their music and smell their incense and Witness theig 
trained evolutions? And if they do so, how different 
must be their ideas of the nature of that Deity from 
those entertained of him by the prophets of old, by 
the founder of the religion we all profers, and by the 
saints of theirown church! If, on the other hand, 
they go through these services to impress and there. 
by educate the people, why continue them every day 
before audiences which hardly exceed in number 
the performers themselves ? 

I am not going to ask why all this waste. Nor 
doI mean it. But what I ask is does this display in 
the least make men better — better citizens, hus. 
bands, fathers? Dves it tend to induce them to 
cease to do evil and learn to do well? The improve. 
ment of the moral condition of the people, like that 
of their physical by hygiene or medicine, I think to 
be an experimental! science; and, if it be proven that 
people are the better for the outward agencies used 
by the Roman Church, by all means let that church 
continue to use those agencies and let other churches 
adopt them. But look and examine and determine 
whether the population most subjected to these in. 
fluences are the best people. Here in Italy not only 
have the people gorgeous ceremonies and fine music 
accompanied on grand oceasions even by the firingof 
cannon at proper stages of the rites going on in the 
church, but.the churches themselves are filled with 
objects intended and calculated by the church an, 
thorities to excite in the minds of the beholderg 
those feelings which all religious teachers agree to be 
consonant with the wishes of Christ—reverence for 
the Supreme Being, faith in Him, and a hearty desire 
to do his will. Here are churches whose every avail 
able space is filled with some masterpiece of art, 
paintings representing the agonies of the Cross, or 
the tortures of the martyrs, or the ecstasies of en- 
raptured saints, Statues of the most lovely forms, 
male and female, carvings in marble, flowers carved in 
porphyry—each worth great sums of money—and 
thonsands of things for which I know no name and 
on which only a jeweller could set a price, or which, 
as the custodian told me, are simply inestimable, Is 
there any reason to believe that they have advanced 
the spiritual condition of the Neapolitan people @ 
step in that direction which we will all agree to be 
the right one? 

While the solemn ceremony was going on in the 
cathedral before sixty-three auditors (I counted 
them), the great plaza outside was filled with people, 
some trafficking, but more idly sauntering about. 
Human institutions are not logical, I know, and 
there are many anomalies to be observed in Europe; 
but thus far I have seen nothing which seems to be 
so utterly disproportioned to the effect produced a8 
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the public worship of the Roman Catholic Church. 
No one, perhaps, who had not passed years in this 
country could form a reliable opinion as to the worth 
of the clergy as correctors of morals; nor, perhaps, 
could any one not familiar at once with the moral 
condition of Naples and New York be competent to 
compare the workings of the measures taken by 
Protestant and by Catholic countries for the suppres- 
sion of vice; but certain it is that if vice be no 
stronger here than in America, it walks more pub- 
lily abroad and seeks its prey with a boldness un- 
unknown in Protestant lands. 
Jonn D. McPHERson. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. NO. 15. 
FourtH MONTH 10TH, 1887. 
JOSEPH EXALTED, 
TOPIC: FIDELITY. 


GoLDEN TEXT :—‘‘ Commit thy way unto the Lord. trust also in 
him, and he shall bring it to pass.”—Ps 37: 5. 


Read Gen. 41 : 38-48, Revised Version., 
Tue.—B. C. 1716. Thirteen years after Joseph’s 
brothers sold him to the Medianites. 
Prace.—Heliopolis, the most ancient capital of Egy pt. 
The city was also called On. Egypt was at this time 
the most cultured and the most flourishing kingdom 
the world had ever known. It is believed that the 
Pharaoh whothen reigned was the last of the Hy kos, 
or Shepherd Kings. 
THIRTEEN years intervened between the last and 
the present lesson. Juseph, who had been sold toa 
captain of Pharaoh’s guard, was entitled to greater 
privileges as a purchased slave than if he had been 
taken captive in war. The traits of character he had 
manifested in his youth, and his confidence and trust 
in God, developed under the severe ordeal through 
which he had passed into a strong, pure, self-reliant, 
honorable manhood. His wise and thoughtful de- 
meanor gave evidence that the “spirit ef God” was 
the controlling influence of his life. Each year he 
gained in the esteem and confidence of his master, 
who so trusted him that all he possessed was placed 
under his charge. After ten years of loyal service, 
Joseph was unjustly charged with a great crime, and 
thrown into the prison where the king’s prisoners 
were bound. 

Here he manifested the same reverence for truth 
and purity that had marked his previous career. 
The keeper of the prison soon saw that he was a man 
to be trusted, and placed him over the prisoners, 
probably to oversee the manual labor assigned them. 

For three years he gave himself to the care of his 
fellow-prisoners, and to the mitigation of their mis- 
eries. He entered into their sorrows and listened to 
the details of their misfortunes, giving such comfort 
and hope as his wonderful genius and insight into 
the deep things of the spirit enabled him to offer. 
He manifested an unwavering trust in the proteeting 
care of the God of his fathers, and his life was regu- 
lated by the loftiest principles of justice and human- 
ity. The example of Joseph has shone as a beacon 
light to all succeeding generations. The Christian 
Church to-day offers no higher model to its young 
men, save the Master himself. 


Thou shalt be over my house, “ver the king’s 
palace, including all the officers and ministers of the 
king'lom,—plaved next in dignity to the king. 

Pharoah took off his ring. This was doubtless the 
principal circumstance in the investing of Joseph 
with the office of chief minister. The ring was the 
signet or seal-ring with which all documents must be 
signed or impressed to give them authority, and the 
delivery of it to Joseph was an evidence of the un- 
limited confidence which the king felt towards him. 
These rings were not always worn on the finger ; the 
seal was often set in a bracelet and worn on the arm; 
sometimes it formed the central jewel of a chain worn 
about the neck ; but in any case it bore the name and 
title of thesovereign. Persons of authority holding 
other positions in the kingdom. as weli as persons of 
wealth or distinction, signed all important documents 
in the same way. 

To give a man his seal was for the person so 
giving to invest him with the authority or power 
that belonged to himself. 

Large collections of seals, signet rings, and brace- 
lets are to be found in many of the museums of our 
own and other countries. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Central Park, New York, is well worth a visit to 
this department, which now includes among its rare 
treasures objects of great historic interest brought 
home by the late Wolfe expedition sent out from 
this country by private enterprise to explore the 
ruins of Assyria. An hour so spent is worth more to 
the student interested in such matters than a whole 
volume of text and illustration, though the latter is 
necessary to fix in the mind dates, and the circum- 
stances to which they relate. 

The Gold Chain was worn by the judge and the 
prime minister in Egypt also in Persia and Baby- 
lonia (Dan. 5:7). Necklaces have been found among 
the tombs of Egypt, of such exquisite workmanship, 
that they serve as designs for the chief jewelers of 
the present day. The fine linen which formed the 
vesture of Joseph, was a fabric worn only by persons 
of the highest distinction. It is said that nothing to 
equal it is now made. The linen of India is the fin- 
est that is known, but does not at all compare in 
delicacy of thread and glossiness with the fine linen 
of ancient Egypt. 

THIS LESSON TEACHES: 

Ist. That the trials and experiences of youth, if 
bravely and faithfully borne, are the means, with the 
Divine blessing, of strengthening and developing the 
best qualities of mind and heart. 

2d. That the love of the good, which leads to the 
love of God, the All-Gooil, must be to the human life 
what the warp is to the woof in the web of the 
artisan, if that life fulfil the Divine purpose. 

3rd. That no adyerse circumstances, however 
hard to be endured, need discourage the young. 
Faithfulness in little things is a preparation for 
things that are greater. Matt. 25: 23. 


With malice tuward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right,—as God gives us to see 
the right.—let us strive on to finish the work we are 
in.—Abraham Lincoln. f 
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THE TREATMENT OF INDIFFERENT 
MEMBERS. 
IN every monthly meeting, no doubt, the question 
arises at times, who are “ members ” and who are not? 
Under our birthright system names come upon the 





roll and remain there indefinitely, of persons who 
show themselves neglectful of, if not entirely indiffer- 
ent to, their duties as members. They form several 
classes; some attend meeting seldom, and irregularly ; 
some do not attend meeting at all; some, though not 
attending meeting, respond to the assessments of the 
meeting and pay their quotas; while there are still 
others who remain absent and neglect to pay, or even 
refuse to do so. 

A serious consideration of cases like these has sug- 
gested at different times the propriety of some defi- 
nite action by monthly meetings looking to the re- 
vision of the lists, and to the omissson of the names 
of those who do not value their membership enough 
to take the part in the Society which its discipline 
asks. It has been thought by many that the Society 
would-be stronger if, while having a less number of 
nominal members, it were made up entirely of those 
who ure actively interested in its work, and dis- 
tinctly regardful of its order. A smaller but more 
earnest and useful body, they think, would be the 
res'1lt. 

However this may be, it will be agreed, no doubt, 
that the duty of monthly meetings is plain enough 
in nfany cases. Those who are not only neglectful 
of meetings, and otherwise indifferent to their mem- 
bership, but also discreditable to Friends in their 
moral walk, of course require disciplinary labor, and 
must render amendment or incur disownment. Those 
who signify that they have no interest in the Society, 
declining to pay their assessments, and intimating 
surprise that their names are retained, should be ad- 
dressed in Christian kindness, and invited “to defin- 
itely record their decision with the meeting whether 
Most of 
these are doubtless birthright members, and it may 


they wish to remain in membership, or not. 


be supposed that if addressed in the proper way they 
would sufficiently respect the faith of their parents, 
and their own early association with Friends, to give 


the subject a courteous if not earnest attention, and i 
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to deliver such a serious reply as the meeting could 
accept as acquittiny it of further responsibility in the 
case. As to the further class of those who acknowl. 
edge their membership, but do not discharge jtg 
duties; who do not attend the meetings, though they 
may pay their quotas, when called upon; it is a ques. 
tion more weightily to be considered. Patience here 
is obviously better than haste, and it may be thatthe 
general policy of our Society, for many years past, 
though it has seemed to be wanting in a strict re. 
gard to the Discipline, has been conservative of the 
Society’s strength, and has tended to enlarge its uge. 
ful influence. This may have been a case where the 
enforcement of the letter would have been to some 
degree the quenching of the spirit. And it will be 
agreed by all that monthly meetings, with regard to 
such cases, should proceed most tenderly and con- 
siderately. That renewal of life, and increase of 
warmth which we all so much desire must come from 
the gathering in of all the embers that can be kindled 
into a true flame. 


Tae lecture by Prof. Appleton, of Swarthmore, 
under the auspices of Friends’ Library Association 
upon “ Travels in Greece,” on the evening of the 2lst 
inst., was well attended. 
courage the study of the beautiful language of Homer, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon, of Thucydides and Eschy- 
lus, was most appropriate, and this, as well as the 
entire lecture, was heard with great interest. This 
was the bezinning of a series of three to be given for 
the benefit of the Library, and it is hoped that a 


His brief digression to en- 


course so well inaugurated will be so well appreciated 
as to contribute largely toward the extension and in- 
creased usefulness of the excellent library. It is an- 
ticipated that there will be a large attendance to hear 
of Prof. Heilprin’s “ Rambles in Florida,” on the 6th 


proximo. 


In a paragraph on the 12th, referring to the Sum: 
mer School at Martha’s Vineyard, we spoke of Hen- 
ry R. Russell having charge of the department of 
Physics and Moral Training; it should have been 
Manual Training. 


MAKE thy life better than thy work. Too oft, 
Our artists spend their skill in rounding sofS, 
Fair curves upon tieir statues, while the rough 
And ragged edges of the unhewn stuff 
In their own nature startle and offend 
The eye of critic and the heart of friend. 
If in the too brief day thou must neglect 
The labor of thy life, let them detect 
Flews in thy work, while their most searching gaze 
Can fall on nothing which they may not praise 
In thy well-chiseled character. The mau 
Should not be shadowed by the artisan. 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


[ dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight. — WHITTIER. 


. 
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MARRIAGES. 


POUND—GRIFFEN.—On Fourth day, Third month 
93d, at the residence of the bride's parents, Plainfield, N. 
J., uuder the care of Rahway and Plainfield Mouthly Meet- 
ing, Robinson Pound to Mary J., daughter of Dr. John F. 


Griffen. 

SEAL—WILSON.—On Third day, Third month 15th, 
1887, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, Thomas H. Seal, son of William and Jane H 
Seal, and Fannie A., daughter of Elizabeth A. and the late 
Joseph Frauklin Wilson, all of Philadelphia, 

{Nors. The date of the above marriage, by a ty pogra- 
phic error, was wrongly given last week.—Ebs.] 


DEATHS. 

GASKILL.—In Camden, N. J., Third month 19th, 
Josiah Gaskill, in his 75th year; a member of Newton Pre- 
parative and Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

LOCKWOOD.—At the residence of her grand-parents, 
Ww. B. and Susan F. Coffin, Bliss, Wheeler Co., Neb., Third 
mouth 12th, of typhoid pneumonia, Rena A., daughter of 
Elias R. and Lucia Lockwood, aged 2 years and 7 months. 

MORGAN.—Shird mouth 21st, Ann C., wife of Ben- 
jamin Morgan, in her 78th year; an Elder of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


PANCOAS L.—In Philadelphia, Third month 23d, Samuel 
§. Pancoast, aged 80 years. 


MATTIE E. LEw1s, 
who died First month 13th, 1837. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

Need we hesitate to apply this beatitude to the sister 
whoin the prime of her life and the zenith of her useful- 
ness has been called from earth to reward ? 

Selfishness and vanity were alike foreign to her nature. 
It was apparently the too faithful discharge of her various 
dutivs that overtaxed her strength and left her to falla 
prey to that fell disease that kuows but one termination, 

It so happened that her life was not passed in one local- 
ity, aud we know that wherever she went she gathered 
warm and loving frieuds around her. 

Doubtless for a long time after the commencement of 
her illuess the desire was strong within her that she might 
be restored to health and usefulness, but before the end 
came that feeling had passed away. In the last stages of 
her disease, when the spirit clung tenaciously to its wasted 
tenement, she gave ample evidence that she was only wait- 
ing fur the call of her Heavenly Father, and that she could 
in all sincerity say, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine O Lord, be 
done.” 

By her consistent life she exemplified and honored the 
testimonies of the Society she loved. 

She worked while it was yet day. She bore with patient 
fortitude an ordeal of suffering of which we cau have little 
conception. 

Can any of us doubt but that she will reap her exceed- 
ing great reward, and that her gentle spirit has attained to 
that condition in Which “ the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.” * 


“GOD sends his teachers into every age, 
To every clime, and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth, 
And shape of mind; nor gives the realm of truth 
Unto the selfish rule of one sole race : 
Therefore, each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 
The master-key of knowledge, Reverence, 
Enfolds some germs of gooduess aud of right.” 





EDUCATIONAL. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A SUITABI E PREPARATION 
FOR A COURSE OF STUDY IN SCIENCE? 


T HE making of the scholar may be divided into two 
stages, one in which profound investigations are car- 
ried on in a few special subjects, and opportunity is 
offered for professional study; the other in which 
the object is not special work, but the culture and de- 
velopment of the faculties and the acquisition of the 
knowledge, the skill, and the habits which are essen- 
tial to success in special work and also desirable as a 
preparation for any pursuit in life. 

The stage I have mentioned last, which is a neces- 
sary preparation for the other, belongs in the col- 
leges and the lower schools; special work and _ pro- 
fession U study belong in the universities. It is un- 
furtunate that so much confusion exists in regard to 
the meaning of the terms College and University. 
Many institutions of inferior grade have adopted the 
more imposing title, while others that are doing real 
university work retain the humbler name of college. 
Following the example of the English schools afier 
which they were originally modelled, our collegeseven 
when they are in a position to confine their attention 
to university work, also admit one or two classes to 
which they give college training. They have not 
ceased to be colleges nor have they yet become univer- 
sities; the term *‘ hobbledehoy ” which James Rus- 
sell Lowell jocosely applied to Harvard might be 
applied to them with scarcely an exception. 

Because such universities as we have give also 
college courses we are apt to forget that the univer- 
sity is something above the college and more than 
the college. The cause of higher education is not 
advanced when small and imperfectly endowed col- 
leges lay out university courses for a few students, 
instead of confining their energies to the work of 
college training, for which they are often even better 
qualified than the universities themselves. We need 
only a few universities, but we can scarcely have too 
many colleges; for, while the number who will do 
university work is limited, it would be better if all 
could have a college education. 

Itisin Germany that the sharpest and the best 
distinction is male between the universities and the 
lower schools ; and from Germany, whereso many of 
our college teachers have studied, influences have 
come which are profoundly modifying the develop- 
ment of our higher institutions of learning; so that 
one need not be a prophet to perceive that the Amer- 
ican universities, when fully grown, will resemble 
those of Germany and will be in character and pur- 
pose quite disiinct from the colleges. 

If, then, we would see clearly to what we are 
tending, it will not be amiss to glance for a moment 
at the German universities and schools. 

The purpose of the university in Germany is to 
affuf@ the student an opportunity to pursue ex- 
tended courses in any subjects he may desire, and 
to conduct him into the path of original research, 
Each student selects a principal subject to which he 


1Read at the Educational Conference, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, ‘bird month 51h, 1887, by Prof. Samuel S. Green, of 
SwaitLnoie College. 
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devotes the greater part of his time, and two second 
ary subjects usually closely allied to the first. Thus 
in science one might take Chemistry for his princi- 
pal subject and Physics and Mineralogy as second- 
ary; another might take Physics, with Mineralogy 
and Chemistry,while a third might take Mineralogy, 
with Chemistry, and Geology perhaps. The list of 
subjects offered is of great length, and there are usu- 
ally several courses of lectures in each subject. The 
universities offer courses also in law, medicine, and 
theology. Attendance at lectures is voluntary, and 
no examinations are held until the final one for the 
Doctor’s degree. Before he is admitted to this exami- 
nation the student must present a thesis embracing 
the resuits of original research in his principal sub- 
ject, and give evidence that he has resided the pre- 
scribed three years at one or more of the universi- 
ties. Students move about from one university town 
to another, spending a year or a semester in a place, 
and often present themselves for examination at a 
university where they have not studied at all. The 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
are conferred alike upon all, whether their work has 
been in languages or in science. 

In order to do university work to advantage the 
student must have acquired already a liberal educa- 
tion, and this it is the province of the Gymnasium and 
the Realschule to furnish. In these institutions the 
object is to give a broad and generous culture, not 
only for the few who are preparing for special work 
at the university, but also for the far larger number 
who are to engage in other pursuits. Here the elec- 


tive system hus no place; all are kept rigidly to the 
prescribed line of work. The pupil of the gymnasium 
must learn something about everything; at the uni- 
versity he will learn everything about something. 
These schools differ from our colleges in one import- 


ant respect. They receive their pupils at the age of 
nine or ten and keep them under their control till 
they are nineteen or twenty. There is a good deal 
to be said in favor of this plan. 

While some of our colleges promise to develop 
into true universities, the greater number must con- 
tinue to perform the no less important functions of 
the German gymnasia ; and they should be willing to 
occupy this place in agrand system of schools ending 
inthe highest universities of the world. The real 
function of the college is concisely expressed in the 
annual catalogue of our own institution; it should 
“furnish a sufficient preparation in classics, science 
and general culiure for the ordinary avovations of 
life, fur the study of the learned professions, or for 
the pursuit of special courses in the higher univer- 
sitie. at home or abroad.” 

The Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, 
with students crowding to it every year in increasing 
numbers, bearing, diplomas from colleges in every 
State of the Union and all admitted on this em 
of attainment and culture as they would be at a Ger- 
Man university has done much to emphasize in this 
country the relation that ought to exist between the 
college and the real university. 

Having thus called attention to the character and 
purpose of university work as distinct from college 


work, I wish to lay before my fellow teachers what 
in my opinion would constitute a sufficient preparg. 
tion for university work in science, and at the same 
time afford a liberal education to those whose schogl-. 
life must end with their college course. I wish 

in the case of our own college and system of schoola,to 
state what part of the work it seems to me should be 
done in the schools and what part at Swarthmore, 

Having fuunded the college at great expense, it ig, 
not economical for Friends to duplicate in the schoolg 
the work the college can do ina better manner; nog. 
is it desirable that the college should spend its re- 
sources in doing what can be done quite as well ip 
the schools. 

A college course of study should be completed ag 
the gymnasium course is in Germany, by the time the 
student is twenty, so that after spending three addi- 
tional years in professional study he may not find the 
“ practical” youth who does not go to college too far 
in advance of him. It is true the college-bred man 
has a great advantage over his untrained competitor 
in all the learned professions, but it happens too 
often that the hare who has recruited his strength at 
college till he is twenty-four finds the tortoise so far 
on the road that it is difficult to overtake him. If we 
accomplish by the time our student is twenty a course 
of study adequate to the purpose we have in view, ob- 
viously there is not time to duplicate our work and 
but little time to spare for non-essentials. 

It is desirable that the course of study should tend 
in the direction of the work the student is to du. It 
is a waste of time and energy on the part of the teach- 
er as well as the child to have him study what will 
be useless to him, provided training and discipline 
can be got equally well from studying things abgo- 
lutely essential for him to know. Says George Sand* 
“It would be counted absurd to ask the mason to learn 
the trade of the painter or to command the farmer to 
master the craft of the iron-founder, as an essential step 
preparatory to the management of his crops. And yet 
the same thing, this same acyuiring of the valueless 
and the unnecessary, is constantly going on wherever 
mental training is essayed.” 

I believe science teachers have less to answer for 
in this respect than the teachers of languages, forI 
am not aware that they hav@everclaimed that six or 
eight years of laboratory work affords a suitable prep+ 
aration for linguistic study, while on the other hand 
the strange claim has been made that as many years 
devoted to Latin and Greek constitute the best prep- 
aration for university work in science. We must ai- 
mit, if our student is to become a naturalist, thata 
slight knowledge of those languages will be of assist- 
ance to him in the matter of nomenclature; but the 
amount he requires can be got in a few years in the 
preparatory schools, and has nothing to do with the 
proposition that a student should complete a course 
in arts befure beginning his work in science. 

This claim has been so often made, especially in 
Germany, that no one in discussing this question 
would be justified in ignoring it. In this country it 
has found some favor in consequence of the natural 
reaction against the spirit that would foolishly,con- 
demn the study of those languages as something im 
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itself useless. Because we are willing to dispense with 
the study of classical antiquity as a preparation for 
science study, we need not decry the pursuit of it by 
those whose taste and inclination lie in that direction. 
There is no kind of learning that will not, if pursued 
in the right way, afford suitable intellectual nourish- 
ment fur some minds, while it is equally true that no 
subject, however well taught, will satisfy the intellec- 
tual hunger of all alike. The English schools have 
demonstrated that a splendid intellectual develop- 
ment may result in some cases from the study of Latin, 

+ Greek, and mathematics, while our National Academy 
at West Point has shown that mathematics, mechan- 
jes, and engineering are equally well adapted to de- 
velop another class of minds, 

Ttere is nv room for discussion as to the relative 
merits of literary and scientitic training as a means 
of intellectual culture. It depends, of course, on the 
teacher, but more largely on the mental peculiarities 
of the pupil. Because he does poorly in one line of 
work, we cannot say he would not excel in some 
other. Who of us would not be proud of such a 
child as Margery Fleming even if it was impossible 
for her to learn arithmetic? Heinrich Heine, the 
most brilliant man that ever spoke the German lan- 
guage. concluded in the tribulation of his classical 
training that “the monks of the Middle Ages were 
not so far wrong in the belief that Greek was an 
invention of the Devil.” . 

Language study must ever hold a place in the 
universities, the colleges, and the schools, no less 
prominent than that occupied by science. The 
world will always need men and women trained to 
appreciate the beautiful in literature and art, with 
the power of deep thinking and appropriate expres- 
sion which comes from long and intimate association 
with the great minds of the past, as it will need keen 
observers of nature, with hands trained in delicate 
manipulation and minds accustomed to the inductive 
method of reasoning by which correct conclusions 
are drawn from the results of observation. 

It is the making of the man of science we are dis- 
cussing to-day, and we must remember that literary 
work does nothing towards the development of those 
faculties it is imperative we should develop. In- 
deed, so eminent an authority as Professor Cooke, of 
Harvard, declares that “long experience has shown 
that it tends rather to blunt them.” 

Iam aware the mind is capable of development 
in many directions, and I will admit that the more 
of our faculties we can develop the more truly 
liberal is our education. But it is rare that we find a 
mind that is capable of equal development in widely 
different direction. The most of us must neces- 
sarily be more or less one-sided. We cannot hope to 
give a scientific bias to our student’s mind by making 
literary work predominate in his course any more 
than we could hope to give him a fondness for letters 
by making science his principal study, 

There is surely enongh of language study intimate- 
ly connected with scientific pursuits, and valuable, if 
not essential, to the man of science, to afford sufficient 
training in that direction, without spending his time, 

for that purpose only, on tongues that for want of use 


he must soon forget, and which beyond the mere ele- 
ments would be to him of no practical value if re- 
membered. The very circumstances that made Latin 
a necessary preparation for university work 300 years 
azo, when text-books were written in that language, 

and when it was the medium of communication be- 

tween scholars in all lands, is the basis of our plea for 
the study of modern languages at the present day, 
That student is poorly equipped for university work in 
science whocannot read easily the journalsin French 
and German which form now with those in English 
the means of communication between science workers 
all.over the world. On this point says President El- 
iot, of Harvard : “ In the reference library of any mod- 
ern laboratory, whether of chemistry, physics, phys- 
iology, pathology, botany, or zodlogy, a large propor- 
tion of the books will be found to be in French and 
German. The working library of the philologist, 
archeologist, or historian teaches the same lesson. 
Without a knowledge of these two languages it is im- 
possible to get at theex perience of the world upon any 
modern industrial, social, or financial question, or to 
master any profession which depends upon applica- 
tions of modern science.” This last statement is quite 
true, because the booksto which President Eliot refers 
and the journalsI have mentioned are not asa rule of 
sufficient popular interest to warrant the expense of 
theirtranslation into English. Now if the French and 
German do not afford us sufficient training in lan- 
guage, and there should be time for more, let us learn 
the Italian and the other languages of modern Europe 
—any or all of them in preference to languages dead or 
living in which no scientific papers are ever written. 
[Conclusion next week.]} 











THE LIBRARY. 

WE desire to call attention to a new edition of the 
“William Smith Dictionary of the Bible,” revised 
and edited by F. N.and M. A. Peloubet, whose names 
are associated wita Scripture exposition in Sabbath- 
school work. It is an abridgment of the Smith large 
4-volume edition, and fullows the plan pursued in 
his own condensation of chat work. It offers a valu- 
able book of reference to Bible students and First- 
day-school teachers, who will find gathered up in its 
pages information relating to the “ antiquities, biug- 
raphy, geography, natural history and literature of 
the Bible, embracing the late researches and refer- 
erences to the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment.” From the preface we learn that some abridg- 
ments have been male “of matter not specially 
helpful or intéresting to teachers.” ‘“ The results of 
the latest research, especially in regard to the topog- 
raphy of Palestine, are embodied in various articles.” 
The dates at which persons lived and events took 
place have been inserted, “ not,” the compilers say, 
“ because absolute reliance can be placed on their ac- 
curacy, but in order to show the relative positions of 
each and hence to givea clearer idva of the history and 
progress of events,” The dates accord with our com- 
mon Bibles up to the time of David; after that a good 
degree of accuracy is attainable,and M'Clintock and 
Strong are followed, 

We have looked through and used this volume in 
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First-day-school work and find it all that it promises to 
be. The illustrations are clear and well defined ; they 
number 440, with 8 colored maps. The book is large 
12mo., and has over 800 pages. It will be a valuable 
acquisition toevery First-day-school library in our So- 
ciety. Porter Coates 900 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, are the publishers, and the price of the book 
brings it within easy reaca of a!l our schools, It can 
be ordered through Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race 
street, Philadelphia, and we take the occasion to add 
that any orders for books, large or small, can be filled 
at the lowest rates, arrangements having been made 
to that effect with publishers. First-day-schovulsabout 
making additions to their libraries will find it to their 
advantage to send the orders to the above address. 





Among the new books recently added to the 
Friends’ Library at 15th and Race streets, Philadel- 
phia, are the following: 

Life of Arminius Vambery, by himself; Farrar’s 
“St. Winifred, or the World of School,” Farrar's 
“Julian Homer, a Tale of College Life ;” Catharine 
Owens’s “Ten Dollars Enough,” James Russell Low- 
ell’s “ Democracy, and Other Addresses,” “ Early Let- 
ters of Thomas Carlyle,” Martha J. Coston’s “ A Sig- 
nal Success,” S. E. Herrick’s “Some Heretics of Yes- 
terday,” Lathrop’s “ Behind Time,” George W. Try- 
on’s** Manual of Conchology,” Lucretia P. Hale’s “ Last 
of the Peterkins,” *‘ Bible for Learners,” three vol- 
umes; R. P. Hallowell’s “ Pioneer Quakers,” Thomas 
C. Battey’s “ Life and Adventures of a Quaker among 
the [nilians,” E Imunid Lee’s “ Dorothy Wordsworth,” 
D. M. Mulock’s “ About Money and Other Things,” 
Putnam P. Bishop’s “ American Patriotism,” “ Narra- 
tive of Sojourner Truth,” Andersen’s “ Eminent Au- 
thors of the 19th Century,” R. Heber Newton's “ Lec- 
tures on Womanhood,” C. D. Warner’s “ Their Pil- 
grimage,” Mommeen’s “ History of the Piovinces of 
Reme,” Rolfe’s Poems of Robert Browning, Lee Mer- 
riwether’s “ How to See Europe at 50 cents a Day,” 
Josiah Strong's “ Our Country’s Possible Future,” Dr. 
Channing's Note Book, Charlotte Yonge’s “ Pigeon 
Pie, a Tale of Roundhead Times,” Brook Adams’s 
“Emancipation of Massachusetts,” Sarah K. Bolton’s 
**Girls who Became Famous,” Benjainin’s “ Persia and 
the Persians.” 


CUMMUNICA TIONS. 
THE JOHN M. GEORGE SCHOOL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


THE editorial, and the article signed by “ Many Ab- 
ington Friends,” in last issue, regarding the new 
George School, have doubtless attracted the interest 
of nearly every reader. This liberal gift of a con- 
cerned Friend should be viewed as one of the great- 
est factors to revive prosperity in our Zion that has 
presented itself for over halfa century. Hence the 
importance of a truly wise action and heavenly -di- 
rected fulfilment of the trust. The right education 
and early training of the youth of our Suciety is the 
well-spring of its future usefulness and perpetuation. 
Hence the necessity of having schools in which 
there shall be a concern for the use of the scriptural 
language of thee and thou, as well as instruction in 
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all of the vital testimonies bequeathed to us by thogg 
worthies who sought to revive “ primitive Christian. 
ity.” 

The following seems to me to be the most promis. 
ing way of insuring the desired result. Let the 
stockholders of Swarthmore Colleze meet between 
this and the time of the approaching yearly Meeting, 
and fix a nominal sum at which they will sell their 
interest to the yearly meeting. Let this sum be 
raised by general subscription among Friends. Many 
doubtless will subscribe the amount of stock they 
hold. Then, with Swarthmore in the hands of the‘ 
Yearly Meeting, a moderate sum, tay $50,000, of the 
George legacy can be used to erect a preparatory 
school on the college grounds, to be known as the 
“John M. George School”; and the residue of the 
legacy to be used to endow both school and college, 
thus reducing the cost of tuition and placing both jp- 
stitutions within the reach of the many. 

If the foregoing can be carried out what will the 
future of Swarthmore be? No other institution in the 
world under the care of Friends will compare with it, 
and the sphere of its usefulness will be unmeasured, 
It will be necessary for Abington and many other lo- 
ealities that are anxious to have the new school with. 
in their limits to sink their own individual prospects 
for the general good. Is this not better, however, 
than to see a strong rival of Swarthmore arise, and, 
with a large endowment to assist it, cause the widely 
known Friends’ college to totter and finally pass out 
from under Friends’ control? I hope every reader of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will carefully think 
on this subject. E. L. P. 

Philadelphia, 3d month 26th. 


[We print the above communication from our 
friend with the view that while it may be gratifying 
to him it may also contribute to an intelligent com- 
prehension of the detailsin the problem. 1t does not 
appear to us, however, that the suggestions made 
would be practicable. The purpose of John M. George 
clearly seems to have been to establish a “ boarding 
school,” and as he left a definite bequest to Swarth- 
more it must be assumed that he did not intend to 
leave any other or additional sum to that institution, 
directly or indirectly. Even if Swarthmore were 
taken under the care of the yeurly meeting, as sug- 
gested, we do not apprehend that the difficulty would 
be removed. 

We do not feel so great a concern as that which 
ourcorrespondentintimates for the future of Swarth- - 
more. The real problem concerning that institution 
relates to the period during which it may lose its pre- 
paratory classes before its college classes have become 
sufficiently large to maintain the needed income. It 
may reasonably be hoped that the establishment of 
the new bbardirg-school will have the effect of ma- 
terially increasing the number of students coming fors 
ward to Swarthmore for its collegiate course, and so of 
compensating for the loss of the preparatory students, 
—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL ] 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
—“Circular meetings” are appointed for to-mor 
row, Fourth month 3d, as follows: Frankford, Phila 
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delphia, and Providence, (near Media.) Both at 3 p. 
” —In Salem Quarterly Meeting appointments of 
several circular meetings have been made, and com- 
mittees named to attend them. The time and places 
are as follows: 
Pedricktown, Fourth month 3, 10, a. m. 
Greenwich, 7 “ . 94: 10.0) m: 
Pedricktown, Fifth - 1, 10, a. m. 
Salem, “ « ©6293. 10,.a:.m. 
Alloway’s Creek, “ “22, 2.30, p. m. 
Pedricktown, Sixth " 5, 10, a, m. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The lecture by Edward Farquhar on Sixth- 
day evening, the 25th inst., before the college and a 
few inviied guests, was upon “ Norse Mythology ;” 
and although it was a subject not very well known to 
mostof his hearers, he succee led in throwing around 
it a decided charm, and made it a theme of interest 
to all. 

—The usual Spring recess of one week will begin 
on Fourth-day of next week, the students who go 
home leaving the day previous. 

—It is understood that Professor S. S. Green, who 
has so long been connected with the Cullege,and who 
now occupies the chair of Chemistry, proposes to ter- 
minate his work at Swarthmore at the end of the 
present college year. (He elsewhere offers his house 
and ground for sale.) 


WALT WHITMAN AND ELIAS HICKS. 


IN the issue of the Century magazine for Second 
month, Walt Whitman, the poet, contributes an arti- 
cle on “ Father Taylor,” the famous Boston preacher 
to sea-faring men. (He was born at Richmond, Va., 
1793, and died at Boston, 1871. His oratorical power 
is regarded as very remarkable.) In the course of 
this paper, W. Whitman says: 

“T should be at a loss to make any comparison 
with other preachers or public speakers. When a 
child I had heard Elias Hicks, and Father Taylor 
(though so different in personal appearance, for Elias 
was of tall and most shapely form, with black eyes 
that blazed at times like meteors) always reminded 
meofhim. Both had the same inner, apparently in- 
exhaustible fund of volcanic passion—the same ten- 
derness, blended with acurious remorseless firmness, 
as of some surgeon operating on a beloved patient. 
Hearing such men sends to the winds all the bouks, 
and formulas, and polished speaking, and rules of 
oratory.” 

We also find, in a recent issue of Harper's Bazar, 
the announcement that * Walt Whitman is prepar- 
ing a character study of Elias Hicks, the Quaker 
evangelist, a frequent visitor at his father’#old home. 
It will be the most considerable piece of prose the 
old poet has recently done.” 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 

ON THE BIG HORN. 
{In the disastrous battle on the Big Horn River, in 
which General Custer and his entire force were slain, the 
chief Rain-in-the-Face was oue of the fiercest leaders of the 
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Indians. In Longfellow’s poem on the massacre these 
lines will be remembered : 
“ Revenge?” cried Rain-in-the-Face, 
“ Revenge upon all the race 
Of the White Chief with yellow hair!” 
And the mountains dark and high 
From their crags re-echoed the cry 
Of his anger and despair. 

He is now a man of peace; and the agent at Standing 
Rock, Dakota, writes September 28, 1886: “ Rain-in-the- 
Face is very anxious to go to Hampton. I fear he is too 
old, but he desires very much to go.’’} 

The years are but half a score, 

And the war. whocp sounds no more 
With the blast of bugles, where 

Straight into a slaughter pen, 

With his doomed three hundred men, 
Rode the chief with the yellow hair. 


. Oh Hampton, down by the sea! 
What voice is beseeching thee 
For the scholar’s lowliest place ? 
Can this be the voice of him 
Who fought on the Big Horn’s rim? 
Can this be Rain-in-the-Face ? 
* # # % # x s * 


O chief of the Christ-like school ! 

Can the zeal of thy heart grow cool 
When the victor scarred with fight 

Like a child for thy guidance craves, 

And the faces of hunters and braves 
Are turning to thee for light ? 


The hatchet lies overgrown 

With grass by the Yellowstone, 
Wind River and Paw of Bear; 

And, in sign that foes are friends, 

Each lodge like a peace-pipe sends 
Its smoke in the quiet air. 


The hands that have done the wrong 
To right the wronged are strong, 

And the voice of a nation saith: 
“ Enough of the war of swords, 
Enough of the lying words 

And shame of a broken faith !”’ 
x * % # % # # * 


The Ute and the wandering Crow 
Shall know as the white men know, 
And fare as the white men fare; 
The pale and the red shall be brothers, 
One's rights shall be as another’s, 
Home, school and House of Prayer! 


O mountains that climb to snow, 
O river winding below, ° 
Through meadows by war once trod, 
O wild waste lands that await 
The harvest exceeding great, 
Break forth iuto praise of God! 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


From St. Nicholas. 
COWSLIPS. 


WHEN mists beside the river kneel, 
Like still gray nuns at matins, 

And catkins o’er the willows steal, 
All dressed in silvery satins, 

Before the soldier-reeds unbind 

Their swords to tilt against the wind, 
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Before the grass begins to toss, 
Its pretty fancies trilling, 
Or buttereups tind yellow floss 
Enough to make their frilling, 
The cowslips sit in golden crowds 
Beneath dim April’s trowning clouds. 


Alone within the fields they bide; 
No lover that way lingers ; 
The alders by the brooklet’s side 
Reaeh down their long brown fingers ; 
One lonely robin, on the wing, 
Is calling plaintively for spring. 


But still, as brave and glad are they 
As any summer beauty; 
They ask no rosy holiday ; 
They smile, for that’s their duty. 
And all the meadow’s gladness lies 
Within their brave and shining eyes. 


They promise days in one bright wreath 
Of bloom and sunbeams airy ; 

The sweetness of their fresh young breath 
They give the showers to carry 

To lonely homesteads, near and far, 

Where hearts that long fur spring time are. 


As if ’t were dew, the rain-drops wet 
They take with cheery lightness. 

None praise them ; but, with fair pride yet, 
They wear their homely brightness. 

For truest courage has its birth 

In an inward sense of worth. 


Susan HARTLEY SWETT. 


WINTER TRAVEL IN DAKUTA ; A GRAPHIC 
STORY. 

[From a letter in the Indian newspaper, The Word 
Carrier, by M. C. Coliins, dated at Standing Rock Agency, 
on the 22d of First month, we extract the following ac- 
count of the perilsof winter travel in the far Northwest.] 


WE drove to an out station on the Cheyenne. My 
brother left us here and went on uptowards the head 
of the Cheyenne to “ Touch the Clouds” village. We 
were delayed here several days, the weather intense- 
ly cold and snowy, and storming every evening. We 
started on from here Monday morning, and were 
joined by a native helper and family. The snow in- 
creased and the cold was more intense. The country 
extremely hilly and our load too heavy. Mr. Riggs 
walked the greater part of the time. Now and then 
we would go down, down, deep into a drift until it 
would seem there was no bottom. A littleafter noon 
as we ascended Fox Ridge the storm became a bliz- 
zard. Though completely wrapped in robes yet I 
was oh,so cold! One horse grew tired. Mr. R. sent 
Wakanna with his team ahead to find a campand we 
went on facing that fearful storm. Wakanna drove 
down into a ravine, dug away snow in a small circle 
and madea fire. He came back to the hill-top and 
we found our team could go no further. Now the air 
was filled with sharp flakes of snow like fine needles. 
We abandoned the wagon and I started on foot, wa- 
ding in snow from a fuot to three feet deep. This is 
the first time I have ever really felt what a blizzard 
on a prairie means. How welcome to me was the 
sight of the camp fire though surrounded by a circle 


of snow walls three feet high. Mr. Riggs broughtthg 
team and then he and Wakanna had to walk back to 
the wagon a half mile up the hill and carry the-bed. 
ding and provisions down. They made two more 
trips, and Mr. R.esaid he was almost lost in the last 
trip. It was so dark and the wild scorm continued tg 
increase. We had the Indian tent pitched and sup. 
per ready by the time they made the last trip and we 
all felt thankful for this shelter. Though only com. 
mon sheeting, it was warm and cheerful compared tg 
the outside. Next morning we started on, but the 
snow was so deep and no road, so that day we only 
made six miles. And it stormed so we went into g 
ravine and camped. Here we again had to leaye 
both wagons on the hill though not far away, but the 
snow was drifted so that Mr. R. and Wakanna had 
hard work tramping up and down. Mr. Riggs killed 
a porcupine and they enjoyed eating it, though I cans 
not say J liked it very much, It was so “ hideously 
homely.” Il saved the quills however. It stormed 
all night and all the next day I did not stir outside, 
The next day we stayed incamp. Thursday weleft 
the greater part of our load on the prairie and started 
on hoping to reach an Indian village some twenty 
miles away. We had tocross a flat prairie where the 
snow had drifted in, and the wind began to blow 
again filling the air with theloose snow. The weath-. 
er was colder than it had been, perhaps fifteen de 
grees below zero. Mr. Riggs saw that it was a case 
almost of life or death, and so loosing the ponies 
from the buck board, he hooked on his big horses, 
The Indian woman, child, and [ got into that. “Wa 
kanna rode a pony ahead, and Mr. R. walked and 
drove. We abandoned wagon and everything but @ 
little food and some bedding. No tongue or pen can 
portray the emotions under such a trial. Mr. R, 
walked or ran all that day, sometimes on top of the 
snow, again sinking half way to his waist. How he 
ever endured it isa mystery to me. Theangels mast 
have kept him up hill and down, through drifts and 
gulches, over vast expanses of prairie with no hill te 
break the winds, now and then stopping to tramp 
a passage way through a drift with his feet or if too 
deep with Wakanna’s help to shovel out a road, $e 
working and suffering, yet cheerfui and courageous, he 
toiled on and we reached the murrow before dark and 
found shelter in an Indian cabin. It was not very 
warm, but it was better than the storm which still 
continued outside, 

Here Mr. R. and Wakanna built a sled and 
waited here until the storm subsided and then with 
ap Indian with his sled they all returned on Monday 
tothe deserted wagon and camp for our goods. By 
this time provision was short. An Indian womdn 
gave us some flour and Simkska killed a beef. We 
were able*to buy some prairie chickens also, an‘ on 
Tuesday the teams returned with our suplies, 
Storm again Wednesday and Thursday. Wegave up 
all hope of reaching Grand River and Mr. R. was to 
return home leaving us until the weather should 
moderate, but the storm preven ed his return, 80 on 
Friday, leaving most of our load, and with the big 
sled and hiring a small one, we started again, Thé 
hills were the only places on which we could ad- 
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fance, the flat being full of snow. The first day, 
after a hard day’s work, we made about fifteen miles. 

We drove down into a ravine and Mr. R. dug 
- gown through three feet of hard snow to clear a place 
for the tent. Wakanna cut the tent poles, his wife 

thered dry wood, and I—well I sat on a buffalo 
robe by the fire and felt sorry for the busy workers, 
put soon the tent was pitched and then my work of 
preparing & regular thanksgiving supper of venison 
stew, warmed over beans, hot coffee and fried frozen 
bread. The tent, being banked so high, was very 
warm, 80 warm that I took cold—not being used to it. 
Next day we travelled twenty miles, Mr. R. and W. 
walking or running all the way. I can never forget 
that day. I was well wrapped and it was not so very 
cold, but the great sea of snow, the white hills in the 
distance lighted by the rising sun presented the 
grandest sight in nature that my eyes ever beheld. 
The effect was most marvelous, but the steady, un- 
even tramp, tramp of the horses, the heavy dragging 
gled and the rapid step of the driver as he struggled 
through the drift, all convinced me that to them it 
was no poetical scene. It was a hard reality. To- 
wards dark we reached the Grand River hills. After 
dark, struggled through the trackless, uneven waste of 
snow at the fuot of the hills. The horses both went 
down, down, down almost out of sight in a hole only 
large enough to receive them. They had to be loosed 
and the sled backed by the strong arms of the men, 
and as Mr. R. was driving the team aroundone horse 
fell into another hole. Inextricating him Mr. R fell 
himself and was dragged some twenty feet, but after 
all—through all, we reached our desired haven. We 
came safely and escaped one hard storm which came 
on that night and lasted all day Sabbath. 


THE 1887 ERUPTION FROM MAUNA LOA. 
RECENT advices from Honolulu, based upon the 
observations of Rev. E. P. Baker and S. E. Bishop 
and G. W.C. Jones, of Kahuka, enable us to form 
correct notions of the recent eruption from Mauna 
loa. The earliest phase of an eruption is that of fire 
in the central elevated caldera of Mokuaweoweo,. In 
this instance this was visible from all sides at 9 p. m. 
of January 16th, lasting fertwo hours. At 2 a. m. 
earthquakes comimenced, some of them quite violent. 
Mr, Jones registered 333 shocks during the ensuing 
sixty-five hours, when they ceased. His ranch is at 
Kahuka, the southwest point of the island of Hawaii, 
and about ten miles distant from the source of the 
flow. During this time the lava had been working 
its way down the mountain, and at 7 p. m. of the 
18th inst. it burst forth from a crevice three fourths 
ofa mile long and twenty-five feet wide. “About a 
quarter of a mile above this was a cone, a ‘‘ terminal 
craier” from which lava exuded. Another fissure 
could be followed for two and a half miles above this 
cone. The altitude of the highest point from which 
lava issued was 5,700 feet above the sea level or 8,000 
feet below the summit of Manna Loa, and twenty 
miles from the sea. In two days’ time the lava 
stream had reached the sea. It continued running 
for five days, when there was a river of fire di-tinctly 
visible the whole reach of twenty miles. The foun- 
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tain of lava at the source of the flow still continued 
to play, but by February Ist it had become nearly 
extinct. On January 23d several severe earthquakes 
were again felt in every part of the island, but none 
were noticed between the 26th of Jannary and Februa- 
ry 2d. Mr. Baker spent the night of January 28th at 
the source of the flow. He found five cones of scoria 
along the fracture within the distance of three miles, 
while the fissure extended farther. During his visit 
the discharge took place from a lava cone, about fifty 
feet high. A fountain was playing about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, falling into a basin of lava 
fifty feet wide, from which issued a stream of pure 
white fire twenty-five feet wide with a velocity of 
fifteen miles per hour. The fountain seemed bril- 
liantly white in the daytime. Much pumice-like 
stone was thrown out and tlhe clink and crash of the 
falling liquid was tremendous. Mr. Baker was struck 
by a fragment of the falling pumice. The lava ap- 
peared to be almost entirely aa, with small occasional 
patches of pahoehoe. Half-way down the slope the 
breadth of the stream was halfa mile. Where the 
stream met the sea it was a mile wide. A dense col- 
umn of black smoke arose from the stream during 
the whole time of the incandescence. There was no 
loss of life or destruction of valuable property in con- 
nection with the eruption. 

Rev. E. 8. Bishop visited the stream February 2d, 
after the flow had ceased and represents the sea- 
front of the stream as from fifty to seventy feet high 
for nearly a mile, broken into a succession of ragged 
capes and deep caves, and containing large blocks of 
stone torn from the inside of the mountain. As much 
as thirty acres of new land were added to the main, 
and that in water twenty to thirty fathoms deep. On 
the lower slope there must be three square miles of 
clinkers. This eruption is close by the celebrated flow 
of 1868, and the phenomena of the t wo were identical, 
save that the latest flow was the larger. The flows on 
the south west side of Manna Loa differ from those on 
the east side in their seismal accompaniments, their 
origin from a lower-level predominance of @ and their 
rapidity of flow. The last one on the hill-side (1880+ 
83) occupied nine months in reaching the sea, started 
from the altitude of 12,000 feet, consisted largely of 
pahoehoe, and was not heralded by important earth- 
quakes. 

Professor Alexander, Survevor.General of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, writes that the most violent shocks 
of the eanhquake were felt at Pahala plantation, and 
at the Kapapola ranch inland of it, from fifteen to 
twenty miles east of the line of eruption. It was 
here also that the severest shocks attending the 
earlier eruption of 1868, at Kahuka, were felt. It is 
remarkable that the severest shocks should be mani- 
fested so far away from the vent.—N. Y. Independent, 


EARLY CHURCH-GOING IN NEW ENGIAND, 
[We make the following extracts from an article in 
the Century magazine for Fourth month, by Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, on “Church and Meeting-house before the 
Revolution.”— Eps. ] 
IN Connecticut, perhaps more than anywhere else, 
Sunday was a sort of popular idol, nor did the rigor 
of its observance abate preceptibly until long after 
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the Revolution. This extreme scrupulosity about 
Sabbath-keeping was doubtless the moving cause of 
the building of the “Sabbath-day houses;” these 
were little shanties standing on the meeting-house 
green, each intended to accommodate a family dur- 
ing the interval between the two services. Some 
Sabbath-day houses were built with a stall at one 
end to shelter the horse, while the family took refuge 
in the other, where there was a chimney and a 
meagre furniture of rude seats and a table. Here on 
arrival before the first service the owners lizhted a 
fire and deposited their luncheon, and to this camp- 
like place they came back to eat their doughnuts and 
thaw themselves out after their first long sitting in 
the arctic climate of the meeting house. Sumetimes 
two families had a Sabbath-day house together: 
sometimes there were two rooms in a Sabbath-day 
house that the sexes might sit apart—for nothing so 
agreeable as social converse between boys and girls 
was permitted during the consecrated time. But 
some parishes in Massachusetts, and perhaps else- 
where, had a common “noon-house” for all comers 
to rest in. Fireside as:emblages on Sunday, whether 
in the parsonage or the noon-house, were in danger 
of proving delightful to those who were prone to 
enjoy the society of other human beings. and hence 
the pastors “ were put spon their best contrivances,” 
to have most of the interval between the services 
filled up with the reading aloud of edifying books 
and other exercises calculated to keep mind in a be- 
comingly irksome frame. 
* ~ + * * * * * * 

The New England reverence for the Sabbath 
tended to repress social enjoyment in the accidental 
encounters of Sunday, but the week-day lecture suf- 
fered from no such restriction, and was for a long 
time much more in favor than even the Sunday 
service. From all the country round, in spite of the 
poverty and difficult conditions of pioneer life, peo- 
ple flocked to these week-day assemblages. Cotton’s 
lecture in Boston was so attractive that it was found 
convenient to establish a market on the same day ; 
punishments in the stocks, in the pillory, at.the 
whipping-post, or on the gallows were generally set 
down for lecture-time, perhaps in order that as large 
a number of people as possible might be edified by 
the sight of a sinner brought to a just retribution. 
Nor did these exhibitions of flogging, of cutting off 
ears, and of men sitting in the stocks, or dangling 
from the gallows, tend to diminish the attendance. 
At one period during Philip’s war, scarcely a Boston 
lecture-day passed for a number of weeks without 
the congreyation being regaled with the sight of the 
execution of one or more Indians. When heretical 
or seditious books were condemned, it was decreed 
that they should be solemnly burned “just after 
lecture.” Elections were appointed fur the same 
time at first, and the early popularity of the: Thurs- 
day lectures in Boston and Ipswich fixed the annual 
Thanksgiving festival on that day of the week. The 
largeness of the assemblies at lecture-time gave sume 
uneasiness to the magistrates in the first years of the 
colony ; they were concerned to see people who could 
ill spare the time going to three or four lectures in 
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different places during the same week. They gay 
that young people made attendance on lectures a 
pretext for enjoying themselves, and they had a 
reasonable fear that the hospitality exercised on such 
occasions might become burdensome. As early as 
1633 the magistrates interfered to fix the hour of the 
lecture at one o’clock or later, that the people might 
take their midday meal at home. The next yegr 
they persuaded the ministers about Boston to ap. 
range their lectures in alternate weeks, that four 
contiguous towns might afford but two lectures a 
week, In 1639 the rulers again sought to regulate 
the hour of lecture, but this brought the clergy 99 
their backs, and the next year all restrictions wer 
repealed, and the week-day lecture long remained g 
time of common assemblage, of business convenience, 
of hospitality, and of great social enjoyment. 


—A natural curiosity has been discovered at Solothurn, 
Switzerland, the centre of a large watch manu factoring 
district. It is the nest of a waxtail, built wholly of long 
spiral steel shavings, without the least part of vegetable or 
animal fibre used in the construction. The nest has been 
preserved in the Museum of Natural History. 


—Blankets manufactured by the Navajo Indian women 
of Arizona are sought as curiosities by tourists. The squaws 
card the wool, spin the yarn, and weave the blankets with 
aid of sharp-pvinted sticks. It requires, according to the 
size of the blanket, from thirty days’ to four mouths’ time 
to make one. Hence, they are very valuable. So skillfully 
and firmly are the blankets made that they will shed water 
for twenty-four hours before they will leak. 


—The only surviving near relative of Robert Burns, the 
Scotch poet,—Isabella Burns,—is dead. She was eighty 
years of age, very active and intelligent, and resided at 
Bridge House Cottage, Ayr, surrounded by many survivors 
of her uncle. She received visitors up to the last few 
weeks of her life. 


NOTICES. 


*,*Quarterly meetings will occur in Fourth month, as 
follows: 
19, Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
21, Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
23, Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
26, Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
27, Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 
3U, Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 


*.*A Meeting of the Joint Committee on Temperance 
and Intoxicating Beverages, of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, will be held in Race Street Meeting- House, Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day, Fourth month Niuth, 1887, at one 
o'clock P. M. 


JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C,. DoRLAND, | Clerks 


*.*Salem First-day School Union will be held in Woods 
town on Seventh-day 4th month 9th, commencing at 10 
o’cluck, A. M.: All interested are invited to attend, 

RICHMAN COLES. 
LOUELLA WADDINGTON, } Clerks, 


*.* Susan Roberts acknowledges, in addition to the 
amouut previously named, $40, acontribution from Thomas 
Doan, of Byberry, of $5, for the help of Sarah Wiunemucea. 
It has beeu duly forwarded. 


*,.* A circular meeting will be held in the meeting- 
house cor. Unity and Waln streets, Frankford, on First-day 
afternoon, Fourth month 34d, at 3 o'clock, under the care of 
a committee of the Mouthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green St., Philadelphia. 












RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
F A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 








Neen ee EE EEnEEEEEEEEeeeee 
ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. West CHESTER, Pa. 
Spring and Summer term of this Institution will commence 
First month Sist, 1887. A full Academic and Collegiate course ot 
study is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $90 per 
session of twenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 
OO 
((HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. “The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 








Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 
———————EEe 


Apply to Hanna R. CALky, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 5381 Commerce Street, Phila. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MrercHant TAILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jopsine ATTENDED To. 


1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


aR Rs HIA, PENNA. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. uw 








WAN TED.— Female Principal for Friends’ Gram- 
mar School, Salem, New Jersey. Address E. J. Acton, 
: Salem, N. J. 


FoR SALE.—A ten-room cottage and one acre of 


ground at Swarthmore, twenty-one minutes from Broad St., 
Station, neighborhood of Friends, convenient to meeting and 
school. Apply to the owner, S. S. GREEN. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


TEA CHER WANTED.—A woman Friend, of ex- 

perience in teaching, and a good disciplinarian, to teach the 
common branches, especially Penmanship and Arithmetic— 
salary satisfactory—address office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 


921 Arch St., Phila., which will address correspondence to adver- 
tiser. 


Ww4 NTED.—Fever and Invalid nursing; several 
years experience. 
Mary W. BonsALt, 421 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEND orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print- 


ing House, 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


Boks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 


BLANK BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

- plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, 
fifth floor. 


FLOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


‘ANTED.—Superintendent and Matron of Friends 

Academy, Locust Valley, Long Island. A boarding School 

of a family consisting of about 40, including Teachers, Friends pre- 
ferred. Applicants inquire ot 

STEPHEN R. Hicks, Old Westbury, 
Long Island, New York. 

IAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 

Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


OARDING.—A second story front room. Friends’ 
family. 708 Franklin St. — 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


tro LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 





























Money 


ProMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Y¥ our has been 
owing and dinaibating HOSED. We hare all the 
Neve standard sorts in differ- 


G 

fat 

ent sizesand tosuitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
safely by mail or express to all points. 







best 
ew 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER CLEMENT A. WOODNUT, 


UNDERTAKER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


1215 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


1:4) 


DRY GOODS. | vat 


i Domer in Age A 
plements e s and Fe 
aa Fertil 


1 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- vn 

sual inducemants are offered, as the stock is among | ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM, 
the largest in the American market, and the prices | - 

are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
on similar qualities of goods. | Hand - Sewed Work, in stock o@ 


made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., & Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. MURPBRY, 





CLINTON D. JEFFERI. 
-F. CHAS. EICHEL | 








ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


_ BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 


Ls 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER | 909 Arch Street, Phila., 


587 FRANELIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
@ Geors below Green.) 





CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


— 


woke WM. HEACOCK, 2ci~- 


| 
| 
| a ; 
UNDERTAKER, | 
No. 1508 Brown Street, ¥ quitable 
_ | CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm ae 
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roadway, 
BUSTON, 23 Court Street n Nai 
PHILADELPHIA, 1125. 4th St, tth Nat. Bk, PHI.AUELPHEMS 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, K ANSASCITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


CARPETS. | HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25(73. 
My selection of carpets for this season includes a | Usual Price, 50 Cents. 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, | New Styles ; ’ Perfect; Full Length. 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, aang haat just as cheap. Samples 
Venetian, etc. . 
BENJAMIN GREEN, A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
83 Norra SErconp Sr., PHILA. 1206 Market Street 


———— 








